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“Give Them the Flowers Now” 


Through the dim church rich, floral gifts were spread, 
Screening the chancel ral, and shrouding all 

The precious casket where she lay so still. 

Orchids and roses mingled perfume sweet 

Above the quiet face so unaware, 

And, where her feet found rest, 

The silver silence of tall lies gleamed— 

Those feet so frail from countless errands run 

In loving care for friends by illness hurt— 

There, like a queen embowered in beauty bright, 
My loved one reigned in splendor that dark day. 
Then for our many friends, in tender tones 

That reached no farther than the inner door 

Of my sad musing—as the service moved 

From prayer to hymn and on to prayer again— 
Came thronging words that close to memory cling. 
This love of mine would tell you, if she could, 

To bring your gifts of love and tenderness 

While yet their bloom may bless with message glad 
The tearful eyes, and soothe the weary heart 

With songs that rise wherever blossoms blow. 

If you know love let beauty speak for you 

In bud and blossom with their accents rare 

To ears that still earth’s music hear with joy. 

Your morrow may be marred like my to-day. 

If you have friends, “Give them the Flowers now.” 


Tuomas WEARING 
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MARCHING TIME 


Pierre Delacroix 


Pity the man who does not see 
Over the hills of God 

The dawn of May through gleaming grey 
And hear, “Awake! Come abroad!” 


In thousand camps the bugle shakes 
The banners from the stand, 
That bugle-call like none e’er heard 
Before on sea or land, 
Heaven-blown by the very lips which framed, 
“All power is given to me; 
“Therefore go ye forth, disciples make 
“Of whatever race may be,” 
Apprehended in the soul. 


What other hosts march forth with us 
I know not, nor can tell; 
But I thrill with the tramp of our war-shod feet, 
And I think there’s dismay in hell, 
For many armies of God repeat 
The “Forward march!” in accord 
At the ancient summons, now obeyed, 
Of Jesus Christ the Lord, 
Our great Captain of the Day. 


We march in this dawn of the world’s new day 
No clouds our heaven conceal 

Save those of the earth, man-made, low-hung 
By the place where toils the steel ; 

For the uttermost parts of the earth we have asked 
The Lord of everything, 

And with hand on plough, or in seedman’s bag 
We march o’er the world and sing, 

The yielding sod, 
The field of God, 

For seed and ploughshare cries. 
Delve, delve the soil; 

In sowing toil; 
Trust God the seed arise. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETED * 


Henry Burke Rosins 


Wes the Protestant Reformers turned from the Church to the 
Bible as paramount authority, they imposed upon the Scriptures a 
theory of inspiration in terms of which they were understood to be 
a timeless insert into history, a direct donation from the other world. 
Scholars who accepted this view of the matter concerned themselves 
with the recovery of “the original text,’ which had manifestly been 
lost in transmission, since there were so many variants extant. Once 
that text had been recovered, it was believed, the Church would have at 
command a transcript of the mind of God as well as an accurate 
record of his wonderful redemptive deed upon the stage of human his- 
tory. It was mainly because the New Testament, not to speak of the 
Old, was in a strange tongue, that New Testament Interpretation be- 
came necessary. New Testament Interpretation was conceived mainly 
as a linguistic discipline: there could be no full disclosure of the mind 
of Deity except as the meanings which lay in moods and tenses, in 
articles and particles, were fully brought to light, as they were not 
likely to be in any translation. Theological libraries of the elder day 
are full of the fruitage of the scholars who labored to this end. 


It was a great day for Biblical scholarship when it began to be real- 
ized that the major problem of Biblical Interpretation was not linguistic 
but historical; when it came to be understood that these writings which 
have been collected in the Bible actually derived from many diverse 
situations and from many different minds. Interest in Hebrew and 
Greek as the primary key to the meaning of these literatures began to be 
displaced by interest in the developing cultures and the moving his- 
tories which they reflect and which alone offer an adequate clue to their 
purposes and their contents. Biblical scholars discovered that the very 
documents speak for themselves, once it is realized that each of them is 
individual and specific; that each of them discloses, by its vocabulary, 
its focal concepts, its major emphases, its inclusions as well as its omis- 
sions, much of what we wish to know about it. And in the light of 
this realization, Biblical Interpretation took on new meaning. Mediate- 
ly, the Scriptures might still be understood as disclosing something of 
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the mind of God in the long sweep of human history and the multiform 
experience of man; but the immediate disclosure was a disclosure of 
the minds of many earnest, religious-men, writing for their times. And 
the task of the interpreter became not that of restoring the text, but that 
of restoring the situation. 

The work with which this article is concerned is a notable contribu- 
tion to Biblical Interpretation in this later understanding of it. What 
Dr. Parsons has done is to take these priceless documents of the Chris- 
tian faith in their own terms, often so little understood, and in the 
situations which gave them rise, situations equally misconceived or 
slurred over, and thus to enable us to see how the faith uttered itself in 
the successive situations from which this literature sprang. As the 
title indicates, the discussion concerns itself with the religion of the 
New Testament and not with the preliminary questions of New Testa- 
ment Introduction. At the same time, the assured results of New 
Testament Introduction are assumed, and where necessary restated. 
One who glanced superficially through the work might say to himself, 
“Why, here we have another instance of the old ‘proof-text’ method!,” 
for nearly seven hundred New Testament texts are introduced into the 
discussion. But what worlds apart from the method just indicated is 
that which this work illustrates so happily! The fact is that the New 
Testament is here permitted to tell the truth about itself; New Testa- 
ment religion is permitted to speak its own word, and not what the 
ecumenical theologian or the Protestant confessionalist later thought it 
ought to say, or to mean. 

Naturally, and logically, the discussion begins with the religion of 
Jesus; passes thence to the religion of pre-Pauline Christian; to the 
religion of Paul; to the religion of the Synoptic Gospels; to the religion 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews; to the religion of the Apocalypse; to 
the religion of the Fourth Gospel; and finally, to the religion of the 
remaining documents—the pastoral and the Catholic or General Epis- 
tles. The religion of Jesus, as contrasted with the religion about 
Jesus, which latter is the main concern of most of the New Testament, 
becomes again a living thing, a prophetic faith in the kingdom and 
in the Father. Over against the religion of Jesus, in many of its struc- 
tural features stands the religion of Paul, set in the framework 
of his two-age theory, outlining its transactional schematism of 
redemption, and trailing a new legalism in lieu of the old; yet grasping 
“the eternality and superiority of the invisible things of the spirit” 
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and outlining its practical expression in a penetrating and beautiful 
series of ethical insights. Enveloping the piety of this early period 
in which Jesus formulated his faith and Paul wrought out his theology 
is the apocalyptic framework, to which each responded in his own 
fashion, and which became formative for the early followers of Jesus, 
including Paul himself. The synoptists reveal very clearly the fact that 
the early Christians generally had adapted certain features of current 
Jewish eschatological hope as a framework for their understanding of 
the messianic work of Jesus. But -the messianism of the synoptists is 
focally a transcendental messianism. The death of Jesus is conceived 
in terms of sacrificial atonement. And the community has moved on 
institutionally so far that attempt is made to find in Jesus authority 
for the church and its functions. The writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews formulates the significance of Jesus in terms of “the high- 
priestly sacrifice and intercession of the eternal Son of God.” In the 
Apocalypse, a Christian prophet, in a time of persecution and terrible 
depression, revives the flagging spirits of his fellow-Christians with 
assurance of the imminence of the glorious age to come, thus giving 
expression to that dominantly eschatological faith which so regularly 
comes to life in times of depression. Back of all the confused and 
confusing imagery is the sure conviction that God reigns and that 
righteousness shall triumph. In the Fourth Gospel, Christianity is in 
transition to a different culture, and its message is transposed from 
Jewish to Hellenic modes of thought, blending the facts of Christian 
history with a cosmic view of its meaning: the Word made flesh. 
The Pastoral and General Epistles move, on the whole, within the 
major emphases already achieved. Much of their interest is institu- 
tional or practical. In the exposition of the expanding sweep of Chris- 
tian thought, Dr. Parsons has not only refrained from any attempt 
at harmonization, but has successfully set forth the range and variety 
of pattern by means of which these pioneers of the faith, against dif- 
ferent backgrounds and in successive periods, gave expression to their 
understanding of God and his relations with man. 

What we have here is, in the words of Dr. Parsons, “a vital religious 
movement in which devoted and devout men are asking questions and 
solving problems, interpreting facts of history and of experience, and 
always seeking redemption and salvation.” This is, indeed, the intrinsic 
process of religion itself. And, as our author says: 
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“That they should do these things within the framework of their 
times and places was inevitable, and the fact that they did so should 
be recognized. That some of these philosophical and religious cate- 
gories and frameworks have become obsolete must also be 
admitted. What there was of timeless value, and there was much, 
with the possibility of validation by successive generations, still 
challenges humanity’s best powers of interpretation.” (p. 265.) 


What an emancipation of the religious spirit would result if Chris- 
tians in our time could realize that the New Testament is not a code 
but a testimony, or a series of such, to a living faith, which in the 
very nature of the case was bound to grow because it was and is a 
living thing! Furthermore, if those who piously substitute the faith 
of the first days for a living faith of their own could once again, by 
such an insight, be thrust back upon their own first-hand relations with 
the living God, they might find a priceless resource in the New Testa- 
ment so understood, a veritable fellowship of kindred minds in the 
quest of the ages, the religious quest. In the author’s words: 


“Thus not as norms to be followed with or without thought, 
have the chief monuments of early Christian thought and practice 
as they can be gathered from the New Testament been set forth. 
They are rather dynamic and inspiring interpretations, starting 
points, from which we, in deep and grateful appreciation of the 
past, must make our own essays in religious understanding and 
achievement.” (p. 266.) 


This work was prepared for both Christian ministers and laymen. 
It turns their faces once more to the New Testament itself. It seeks 
to promote a better understanding both of that source-book of the 
Christian faith and of the early phases of the Christian movement it- 
self, those “plastic and enthusiastic days” when it first took form as 
a distinct religious movement. It does not load its pages with appeal 
to authorities; yet where moot points arise, brief footnotes here and 
there indicate references to works which support and expand the posi- 
tions taken, or discuss, more fully than the limits of the present work 
permit, the areas and problems indicated. Appended to the work are 
indices both of subjects and of Scripture passages cited in the text. 
No one who honestly works through his New Testament with this 
volume as his guide can fail of a profounder appreciation as well as 
a more illuminative understanding of that priceless collection. 


CAN GOD BE ELIMINATED FROM 
OUR THINKING? 


THEODORE Louts Trost 


How: one may define or interpret religion, it carries with it in- 
separably the thought of God. We may as well think of an ocean 
without water as to think of religion without God. Although the idea 
of God may be very crude, there is nevertheless something in the mind 
of every thoughtful creature that corresponds to what we think of as 
included in the word God. 

Because of the past unwholesome connotations of the word God, 
there are those who believe that the time has arrived when the term 
should be eliminated from our vocabulary in religious discussion and 
such substitutes as Nature, Universal Law, Cosmic Mind should be 
employed. We can sympathize with such a point of view. The tradi- 
tional conception of deity no longer suffices among intelligent people, 
yet even these cannot escape the idea of God. One may get rid of 
prejudices and unhappy connotations by employing a new terminology, 
but in so doing one cannot escape that great Reality which the world 
thinks of as God. 

That type of reflection which characterized the period of the Renais- 
sance confronts us today. It is a type of thought interested in every 
phase of human life, centering about man and this world. This rise 
of humanism was due in a great measure to the quickening of the 
social consciousness and its resultant altruistic idealism. It was due 
also to a widespread skepticism as to the existence of any world other 
than the temporal and the seen. This skepticism was brought into being 
because of the collapse of the framework of conventional theology. 
Able exponents noted for intelligence and elevated motive, have sought 
to do away with blind belief, to eliminate the uncertainty which dwells 
in the realm of religious faith, particularly those theories implicit in 
theology which may be untenable to the thoughtful mind of today. In 
other words, they would say, “set aside the gods, dismiss the thought 
of another world, educate people into the good life by standards of 
high behaviour, and let us try to live together here in this world as 
best we can.” With all this we are in hearty accord. 

Contemporary liberal religion contents itself largely with an ethical 
appeal. We have turned from the other worldliness of earlier days 
with its confession “I’m a pilgrim and I’m a stranger,” and we have 
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become interested in making this earth a human habitation worthy of 
the name Heaven. This is entirely wholesome and wise. Such a plat- 
form has purified us of effusive sentimentalism and morbid introspec- 
tion. It has also freed us from the curse of a moribund theology. The 
present insistence that religion reorient itself to the changing environ- 
ment brought about through the new science, the vigor of its human- 
itarianism, is wholly acceptable. The religion of our time contains a 
new note—an insistence that man has within himself ample power for 
the ordering of his own life. He can create his own world. Such new 
confidence in man’s own powers is truly a marvelous achievement, and 
no thoughtful person can fail to appreciate its possibilities. 


It is unfair to humanism to say that it bows God out of the world. 
The humanist disposes of the ancient theocratic view but he cannot be 
an atheist. He is an agnostic, but so are we all, for there is much 
that we do not know. The humanist must posit some ultimate Reality. 
He cannot evade the conviction expressed by Herbert Spencer: “We 
ever stand in the presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy from which 
all things proceed.” His outward final Reality, no matter what name 
he may assign to it, is the Commander of life and its processes. 


We may well ask, “Is not the humanist ignoring a world of experi- 
ence and values which gives to life its profoundest meanings and strong- 
est support when he insists on reducing life to a materialistic basis 
amenable to the laws of the laboratory and textbooks of psychology 
an ethics?” As a matter of fact, despite all of our humanitarianism 
and the nobility of our ethical appeal, despite the searching injunction 
to be brave, strong and heroic and to overcome the world by the self- 
energizing of the human will, there is a note of pessimism at the heart 
of the ethical religion of our day. One cannot read books like those 
of Bertrand Russell, like Professor Max Otto’s Things and Ideals, and 
Julian Huxley’s Religion Without Revelation without being impressed 
by a lofty idealism and enthusiastic intellectual sincerity. 

However meticulously exact their reasoning, however eloquently they 
may plead for the “good life” in terms of ethical formulae, there is 
in their philosophy the frank note of despair, for you constantly come 
upon such statements as these: ‘Living is merely a physiological proc- 
ess with only a physiological meaning.” (Joseph Krutch.) “Man is a 
bundle of cellulose matter on its way to become refuse.” And again, 
“There is nothing in the cosmos beyond yourselves which cares. The 
skies look down with calm indifference on all your efforts, and since 
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man is a creature of cosmic chance, you are certain of nothing save 
the reality of your own struggling and striving.” (Professor Otto.) 

If one is looking for the philosophy of despair, he need look no fur- 
ther for such statements as those above ignore a world of experience 
and values which gives to life its profoundest meanings and its strong- 
est support. This realm of experience and values reposes in what I 
would call the Christian conception of God and its implications. 

Jesus believed that God is love. His conception of religion was the 
home, where God as a Father perfectly exemplifies its spirit. To him 
the universe was on the side of each struggling human soul. The world 
around him denied it even as it does today. He looked upon the poor, 
the suffering, upon evil and wretchedness in all their grim and haunt- 
ing aspects. The gospel records convince us that he was never senti- 
mental or softly visionary, but clear-sighted, poised, sane as he looked 
past realism to a deeper reality. As the poet, following an intuition, 
reaches out toward a beauty which thrills his whole being even though 
he knows that words will only brokenly reveal it, so the spirit of Jesus 
laid hold upon a certainty of God in which he felt confident that the 
broken facts of life would find at last their unity and their peace. The 
God in whom he believed was a Power, an Eternal Reality from which 
existence comes and upon whom all human lives depend. As a child 
draws near to his father, trusting him, confident in his compassion, 
relying upon his love, so he turned to his heavenly Father. Hence life 
was forever beautiful because it was full of exultant possibilities. The 
sunlight of his sense of God brought to his spirit a glow like the radiance 
of a child’s eyes when it wakes to greet the morning. 

We must sooner or later ask ourselves the question, “In which kind 
of a world do I choose to believe?”” The humanist would introduce us 
to a world with a God reposing in inexorable and indifferent Energy 
which manifests itself in physical processes. Jesus introduces us to a 
world in which God is conceived of as a compassionate Father with 
whom all the interests of life are intimately joined. “God so loved the 
world,” appears to be the more reasonable foundation upon which to 
build life than does “Energy so commandeth the world.’” Here there 
is more than a difference in values and in approach, there is a difference 
in attitude. Let Bertrand Russell speak eloquently for an energy that 
“so commanded the world:” ‘Brief and powerless is man’s life; on 
him and all his race the slow, sure doom falls pitiless and dark. Blind 
to good and evil, reckless of destruction, omnipotent matter rolls on its 
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relentless way; for man, condemned today to lose his dearest, tomorrow 
himself to pass through the gates of darkness, it remains only to cherish, 
ere yet the blow falls, the lofty theughts that ennoble his little day.” 
In contrast, listen to a great ancient believer who said: “Now we 
know in part and we prophesy in part, but when that which is perfect 
is come, then that which is in part shall be done away. Now we see 
through a glass darkly, but then face to face. And now abideth faith, 
hope, love; these three, but the greatest of these is love.” 


This partial but substantial faith expressed by the apostle rests on 
the sublime basis, ““God so loved the world.” It appears to rest also 
upon the rational basis of the worth and meaning of personality. Man 
must be partaker of the order of the universe; his thoughts and feel- 
ings must be implicit in the mind of God. Whatever this power, this 
source of all Being which we think of as God, whatever it may be, and 
aside from any supernatural revelation, its highest achievement on this 
planet is the creation and development of personality, and the highest 
personality that we know is rational parenthood with its attribute of 
affection. 

“God so loved the world—” this tradition pervades the spiritual life 
of the Christian ages. Doubt and question, incomplete insight, these 
have always troubled the serious soul; even the greatest have not been 
exempt from this fiery discipline. A faith, a way of living, a basis of 
moral behavior absolutely free from intellectual difficulty, is something 
that no man has thus far been able to attain. 

We do not want a religion that deceives us for our own comfort 
and convenience. I would not go as far as a certain modernist in the 
city of New York who declared: ‘Any man has a right to believe 
anything that he wants or needs to believe in order to hold life steady.” 
Error and illusion cannot long hold life steady. Truth alone can be 
relied upon. One’s philosophy of life stands or falls upon the truth 
it contains. All serious souls are aware that the resting place of the 
mind must be found by each individual for himself. Most earnest 
young people pass through a period of intense intellectual stress and 
strain and many repeat in their own experiences the doubts and un- 
certainties through which the great minds of the world have moved. 
Goethe, Carlyle, Emerson, and innumerable others are examples of 
those who traveled the hard pathway toward intellectual clearness and 
moral peace. One comes to the truth, to the best that has been felt 
and sought, only by a living experimentation. 
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It is my conviction that religion, which on its intellectual side, is the 
philosophy one lives by, should be able to give three things to life; 
these will demonstrate religion’s reality and practical worth. 


1. Purpose—a reason for existence, an objective to live for, some 
end connected with the common good. No true religion was ever 
marked by a selfish pursuit. The truer it is, the more necessary is 
the giving up of self to some cause. However humble his abilities and 
opportunities, one’s religion should enable him to declare, “For this 
cause came I| into the world.” Wordsworth’s lines on the “Happy 
Warrior” bear out this claim: 


“Who is the happy Warrior? He who 

Looks forward, persevering to the last, 

From well to better, daily self-surpast ; 

Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 
Forever, and to noble deeds give birth, 

Or he must fall, to sleep without his fame, 

And leave a dead unprofitable name— 

Finds comfort . . . in his cause; 

And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause.” 


Does not this imply that human Purpose must be linked to the order- 
ly Purpose of the universe? 


2. Power—power to achieve this Purpose. Questions of casuistry, 
doctrine and metaphysical dissertation, the purely intellectual concepts, 
are not so important. They have not very much to do with religion. 
Religion is an experience of God, and God for all practical purposes 
is love. Here you come to something which is felt. It is a dynamic, 
a motive. There are countless men and women of humble intellect 
whose minds never invade the realm of speculation and inquiry, whose 
lives are powerful for good. They bring the light of a supreme faith 
to bear upon dark moral problems; they invoke a sovereign justice 
against bigotry and despotism ; 


“Their powers shed round them in the common strife, 
A constant influence and peculiar grace.” 


Such power we are all seeking. We want power to live courageously, 
heroically; power to rise up obedient to the best we feel within us, 
power to face life’s problems and overcome; power to remake our 
environment; power for daily useful living! I wonder if parishoners 
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have not the right to expect from the church and from the pulpit an 
incentive and influence which will beget courage and moral strength! 


In discussing the question, “What are the ministers of today preach- 
ing?” Dr. Frederick Lynch observes, “A friend once said to me “My 
pastor is a good fellow. He throws light on every subject engrossing 
the minds of men. He clarifies my thinking wonderfully and helps me 
keep my philosophy of life, healthy, sane and Christian. But about 
once in two months I run off across the city to hear Dr. He 
always makes me feel as I do when I read the last three verses of 
Isaiah 40 out loud.’ ” 


Moffatt translates these verses thus: 


“Into the weary he puts power 
And adds new strength to the weak. 
Young men may faint and weary, 
The strong youth may give way, 
But those who wait for the Eternal 
Renew their strength, 
They run and never weary, 
They walk and never faint.” 


“God so loved the world.” There is power in that thought. It 
means that Heaven is interested in earth, that the unseen world is 
beneficent, that the Moral Order is on the side of the struggling, aspir- 
ing soul; it means that there is something in the universe that justifies 
the best in man. 

3. Peace—not a listless inertia that is oblivious to facts, but the peace 
of deep waters, thought that goes down below the surface levels of life 
and touches that calmness and poise which is at the heart of being. 
Peace that is self-surrender to the highest ideal. This is “the peace 
that passes explanation.” It is this that the ancient seer had in mind 
when he gave the assurance, “Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on Thee.” This is what the Prince of Peace meant when 
he said to his disciples, “My peace I leave with you, let not your heart 
be troubled.” 

Walter Lippman, an avowed humanist, in a chapter on the “Religion 
of the Spirit” in his Preface to Morals, confesses: ‘‘The choice is at 
last a personal one. The decision is rendered not by feeling. Those 
who believe that their salvation lies in obedience to and communion with 
the King of Creation, can know how whole-hearted their faith is by 
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the confidence of their own hearts. If they are at peace they need 
inquire no further.” 

One of the great and favorite hymns of our Christian faith is George 
Matheson’s “O Love That Will Not Let Me Go.” Do the words of 
that hymn have meaning for us? Will there ever come a time in our 
experience when they will have meaning? George Matheson wrote 
those lines as he was going blind. The world of beauty that had meant 
so much to his appreciative senses was forever closing its doors to his 
vision. He sat in the little chapel in the quiet of the evening, barely 
able to discern the soft glow of the setting sun which came filtering in 
through the colored windows. He was losing his sight but not the song 
of the heart. He was losing earthly vision, but not the sense of eternal 
values—‘“God so loved the world.” “God is love.” Then and there 
he wrote the lines of this immortal hymn. 

If it is mere sentiment, or the cry of a discouraged soul seeking 
refuge from the inevitable, why do we consider it a favorite hymn? 
Is it not because it awakens a response in the human heart? Is it not 
because it says what is latent in the faith and hope of us all? Dr. 
William Rainey Harper, the brilliant scholar and President of the 
University of Chicago, when visited in the hospital for the last time by 
his pastor, the Reverend Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, quoted these lines 
in full as an expression of his faith, and then turned to meet the in- 
evitable with a smile. 

“God so loved the world—” that is the sublime truth to which the 
heart of man at last pays willing and glad homage, and through all 
the gods of energy and immutable law, through metaphysics and _phil- 
osophy of materialism, through the fine ethics of humanism, it rises 
to sing with George Matheson: 


“© love that wilt not let me go, 

I rest my weary soul on thee, 

I give thee back the life I owe, 
That in thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be.” 


HISTORY OF THE ADULT EDUCATION 
MOVEMENT 


Frank Oris Erp 


DULT education has been an age-long concern of the Hebrew, Jew- 
A ish, and Christian Movements. It was to adults that the Deca- 
logue was given, and to adults the further will of God. The sages gave 
themselves to reflective discussions of the problems of human life 
against the background of the theological and moral life of their time. 
The priests through the organized ritual not only provided an emotional 
outlet for the people’s religion but also deepened their conviction and 
devotion. Always the Old Testament period is a history of adult edu- 
cation, primarily in religion, but also explicitly in the more important 
phases of domestic, social, economic, and political life. 

The Jewish synagogue, in its three fold aspect of church, school and 
judicial administrative organization was a remarkable device for the 
education of the Jewish community for all phases of Jewish living. 
Worship and instruction were the dominant notes at the Sabbath meet- 
ings; deliberation and debate marked other meetings; and democratic 
decisions upon all sorts of matters affecting the Jewish community were 
essential factors of synagogue life over long periods of time. Even to 
this day, the Yiddish-speaking Jew prefers the word Schul as the name 
for the Synagogue. 

The earliest Christian churches were called synagogues (James 2:2), 
and apparently took over much of the Jewish synagogue’s functions and 
methods. Worship, teaching, fellowship, service, and discipline were 
present from the start; all of which constitutes excellent adult educa- 
tion in morals and religion. Each member of the Christian group 
shared the full life and responsibility of the group. It has been esti- 
mated that by the year 70 A.D. there were about five million Christians 
in the Roman empire, won largely as we judge by laymen. (Acts 8:4.) 

Through all the Christian centuries the worship of the church has 
been maintained, an education primarily of the imagination and the 
emotions. There was always, however, a solid core of dogmatic and 
Biblical instruction as we discover from the literature, the liturgies, and 
the art of the church. Preaching and teaching never entirely ceased, 
though their quality may often have left much to be desired. A certain 
amount of morality was inculcated even in the darkest periods, and 
service to one’s fellow men did not perish from the earth. If the Great 
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Church did not adequately fulfil its mission on the intellectual side, it 
still preserved the Bible and a large amount of other literature. Illus- 
trated scripture manuscripts, of which we have fragments even from 
the fourth century, and increasingly through the years, from which 
presumably the decorations of the churches were derived, constituted 
a scheme of religious education of surpassing interest, even though its 
content was limited. 


Dr. E. C. Moore in his “The Story of Instruction,” Vol. II, draws a 
fascinating picture of Alcuin at the palace of Charlemagne, teaching the 
Emperor, his family, and his court the elementary subjects of the 
trivium. Even some women were present. The keen mind of the 
Emperor raised many questions, which Alcuin seems to have had no 
difficulty in answering, inasmuch as he remained in the royal favor. 
However, Dr. Moore is of the opinion that eight years of this were 
enough to lead Alcuin to seek the quiet of the Monastery of St. Martin 
at Tours. 


The Reformation period was primarily one of adult education. Based 
upon a study of the Bible, it reached out to every concern of life, 
ecclesiastical, theological, religious, domestic, political, social. At first, 
at least, the Reformation was a popular movement based upon the 
education of adults. The Reformers could go only so fast as the people 
could and would go with them. The practical means employed were 
preaching, teaching, public debate, private discussion, and the wide cir- 
culation of the Bible in the vernacular languages. The basic Protestant 
doctrine of the right of private judgment carries as a necessary cor- 
ollary the right to universal education of adults as well as of children. 
Indeed, this is the charter of modern man’s personal liberty. 


Adult Education in Great Britain 


Central for our understanding of the adult education movement in 
Great Britain in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries is the Wesleyan 
Revival. The background of this is to be found on the one side in the 
moral and religious declension following the Restoration of Charles II 
to the throne in 1660. For instance, the printed Minutes of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge (founded 1698) are full of 
references to the abounding evils of the country, and even this Society 
of the Established Church does not completely gloss over the “grossly 
irregular” lives of many of the clergy. On the other side two types 
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of societies for men link up directly with movements to come. These 
are the Religious Societies begun in 1678 in London by Dr. Anthony 
Horneck (1647-1697), and the Societies for the Reformation of Man- 
ners (morals) begun about 1690 with the encouragement of De Foe, 
Dr. Kidder, and others. Both achieved a considerable development. 
The Religious Societies were exclusively Anglican, while the Reforma- 
tion Societies were composed of Anglicans and Dissenters, and there- 
fore frequently fell under the denunciation of the Anglican ecclesiastics. 
Colonel Colchester one of the five charter members of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge was an enthusiastic member of both 
groups. The same is true of Dr. Josiah Woodward, who became a 
member of the S. P. C. K. within two months of its founding. “He 
took a great interest in the Religious Societies and the Societies for 
the Reformation of Manners, of which he wrote an account which was 
published in 1697 and several times reprinted.” In the 1701 edition 
he says that the latter societies “pluck up the weeds and prepare the 
ground,” while in his opinion the S. P. C. K., “sows the good seed.” ? 
The Religious Societies were described and praised by the Rev. Sam- 
uel Wesley ; indeed one of the early pamphlets circulated by the S. P. 
C. K. was “Mr. Wesley’s letter in Vindication of Ye Religious Soci- 
eties.” He also set up a couple of these Societies of about twelve young 
men each in his own parish at Epworth, February 1702, interestingly 
enough from “among my singers.” “Their first care is to set Schools 
for the Poor, wherein Children (or if need be, Adult Persons) may be 
instructed. .~-. .. The fourth is to take Care of the Sick and tig 
Poor, and to afford them Spiritual as well as Corporal Helps. 
They deliberate on some other proper method of disposing of that (mon- 
ey) which remains.” ? Here, then, is the pattern in their father’s parish 
before the eyes of the young Wesleys, a pattern repeated in the Holy 
Club at Oxford, and in part in the “class meeting’ so familiar to the 
Methodist experience. 


It is no part of the task of this article to describe the Wesleyan Re- 
vival, though its story could be written as part of the great movement 
for the liberation of the whole adult personality. Still less are we 
seeking to analyze the total motivation of the Wesleys and others by 
calling attention to their homes and certain Religious Societies; of 
course, one should remember the Moravian influence, and, in spite of 
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the controversial spirit of the time, it is hardly to be supposed that the 
dissenters’ emphasis upon holy living and a religious “experience” could 
have failed to touch these young men. But our purpose is rather to 
indicate how the deepened religious interest of the nation worked out, 
not only into religious devotion but also into numberlesss moral and 
social enterprises in which adults were educated either as promoters 
or pupils. 

Thus we find the Sunday School, which rapidly developed senior and 
adult classes, teaching adults to read, and sometimes developing a broad 
program of study and discussion. Here are the great Societies pro- 
moting general elementary education, the “British” (non-Conformist) 
and “National” (Anglican) School Societies. Here are societies organ- . 
ized to share with all the world the blessings of the Gospel, represented 
best by the name of William Carey. Here are movements seeking to 
enlist the intelligent interest of the adult population in prison reform 
(John Howard, Elizabeth Fry), in temperance, in the abolition of slav- 
ery (the work of William Knibb, a Baptist of Kettering, Bristol, and 
Jamaica, pleading for the British slaves of Jamaica, 1832, is notable), 
in behalf of men, women, and children working under terrible condi- 
tions in factories and mines (recall Lord Shaftesbury). Out of gen- 
uine revival grows reform. The Spirit of God descended mightily upon 
the hearts of multitudes of men, and love for God stirred up love for 
men. The English speaking world of the nineteenth century cannot 
be understood except as against the background of the eighteenth cen- 
tury revival movement. 

Is it education? Confining ourselves for the moment to the promot- 
ing groups, leaders and followers, here is adult education of the most 
thorough going sort. On the intellectual side, there are sermons, lec- 
tures, debates, discussions, publications, conversations. On the emo- 
tional side is the awakening of a wide range of feeling. On the social 
side is the call to unite with like-minded persons for the welfare of 
the underprivileged. On the voluntary side is the challenge to do some- 
thing about these things. Religious motives undergird it all. Unless 
one conceives of education as consisting chiefly of class instruction, this 
enlistment of the whole personality on the part of many thousands of 
people for the sake of the betterment of the world constitutes an amaz- 
ingly fine piece of adult education. 


2 Tbid., p. 93. 
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Mutual Improvement Societies 


Turning now to a consideration ef the people for whom these enter- 
prises are promoted, we mention first the Mutual Improvement Soci- 
eties. These are named several times in Hudson’s History of Adult 
Education, published in London, 1851. They seem to have developed 
largely from the Societies for the Reformation of Manners, and in 
turn to have developed in many cases into Athenaeums and Lyceums 
on the one side, and into Mechanics’ Institutions on the other. Many 
of course remained Mutual Improvement Societies. Typically they had 
a library, a reading room, lectures, and class instruction. Fairly repre- 
sentative of this type of educational activity is David Naismith, who in 
1824 organized in Glasgow a “Young Men’s Society for Religious Im- 
provement.” We find him in America in 1830. In 1837 his Society in 
Bristol, England, was holding public meetings, advocating temperance, 
anti-slavery, revision of the criminal laws, and conducting classes. 


Learning to Read the Bible 


While the Mutual Improvement Societies operated with a distinctly 
religious emphasis, yet their work was more largely social in the largest 
sense of the term. Coming now to groups devoted to formal adult 
education with an explicitly religious purpose in mind, we find them 
in increasing numbers from 1700 onwards. We recall Rev. Samuel 
Wesley’s purpose to instruct Adult Persons “if need be.” Further, 
there is recorded in the Minutes of the S. P. C. K. for March 8, 1700, 
a commendation of two persons, John Pierson and John Reynolds, for 
teaching small groups of adults to read and to understand the princi- 
ples of the Anglican Church and right living.’ 


Between the years 1737 and 1760, the Welsh Circulating Schools 
taught over 150,000 persons to read the Welsh Bible, of whom two 
thirds were adults. 

The Birmingham Sunday Society is most interesting, inasmuch as, 
according to Dr. J. W. Hudson, the outcome of this Society was “‘the 
earliest Mechanics’ Institution in Great Britain.” * It was formed orig- 
inally by Sunday School teachers to teach writing and arithmetic to 
young men who had left Sunday School; in other words, it was a Senior 
or Bible class, and probably the earliest of these. Other subjects were 
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gradually added, including current social questions, and from 1795 on- 
wards the group was popularly called “The Cast Iron Philosophers.” 
At this time it established the first Artisans’ Library in the nation. In 
1824, it became the Birmingham Brotherly Society with a long list of 
subjects taught. This was one of the few societies that survived the 
decadence of the 1840's, evidently by adapting itself successively to the 
members’ needs. 

In addition to this Society, Hudson lists several other church soci- 
eties in Birmingham, modeled on the whole upon the earliest. 

The Nottingham Adult School, 1798, was opened by Samuel Fox, a 
Friend, “for Bible reading and instruction in the secular arts of writ- 
ing and arithmetic,” and was conducted on First Day Mornings by the 
employees of Fox’s grocery shop. At first it was intended for women, 
but a school for men was soon started. Fox later “paid for the fuller 
instruction of those who wished to take up teaching in the ‘British’ 
(nonconformist) schools of the town as a profession.” Yeaxlee says 
that this is the only school founded before 1845 which still (1925) 
continues and is a factor in the modern adult education movement. It 
should be added that, especially from 1845 onward, the work and in- 
fluence of the Quakers in adult education is most significant. 

The name of Rev. Thomas Charles of Bala, Merionethshire, deserves 
particular mention. This is the man who made such an effective demand 
for Welsh Bibles at a low price as led to the formation of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in 1804. Charles is also the man who in 
1811 established the first school exclusively for adults. 

“The Bristol Institution for Instructing Adult Persons to Read the 
Holy Scriptures” was significant not only in itself but because it sus- 
tains a peculiar relationship to our American scene. In 1812, William 
Smith, doorkeeper to a Methodist chapel in Bristol, conceived the idea 
of teaching adults on Sundays to read the Scriptures. His purpose was 
the conversion of the scholars. Out of his meager earnings of eighteen 
shillings ($4.50) per week, he gave three shillings to help pay for the 
schools. He was ably assisted by Stephen Prust, a Friend, and Thomas 
Martin, a Methodist Minister. Thirty-two men in the first year gave 
£14.10.6, about $72.00. Its first annual report stated that 222 men and 
231 women had been instructed. In the year 1813, the “Institution” 
operated 21 schools for 540 men, 23 schools for 708 women, and 2 
schools for 49 men and women. 

In his “First Fifty Years of the Sunday School,” written about 1861, 
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Watson relates that in 1814 Stephen Prust wrote a letter to his friend 
Divie Bethune in New York describing these adult Sunday schools. 
Bethune in 1815 visited Philadelphia with the result of establishing 
adult schools there. The same man was largely responsible for estab- 
lishing in New York the Female Sunday School Union, January 1816, 
and the New York Sunday School Union (male) in February of the 
same year. In 1817, these two societies operated 59 schools with 6500 
scholars of all ages from six to sixty-seven years. The schools existed 
to teach illiterate persons to read the Scriptures with a view to conver- 
sion. During and after 1816, there was a surprising outburst of these 
Sunday schools for all ages in every stable community in the United 
States. 

Nothing would be gained for our purpose by entering further into 
this remarkable development of senior and adult Sunday school classes 
in Great Britain or America. As the need for teaching reading dimin- 
ished, many of these became the ordinary young people’s and adult 
classes of our present Sunday schools. Not a few, however, like the 
Birmingham Brotherly Society, expanded their program and led the 
way to adult education of a more general sort. 

Three remarks should be added. Yeaxlee in his definitive study, 
Spiritual Values in Adult Education, 1925, page 263, quotes with ap- 
proval the statement of Dobbs that the Methodist Revival was one of 
the well springs of adult education.’ 

Second, Hudson in 1851, writes: “In the provinces (that is, outside 
of London), it was found that the only advocates for the extension of 
education were dissenting ministers, who readily and cordially bestowed 
their aid, adding strength and stability to the adult schools of the coun- 
try.” Aside from a few distinguished exceptions the Anglican clergy- 
man and laymen were indifferent or antagonistic or set up rival schools.® 

A third remark is no less important. G. M. Treleyan, in his “British 
History in the Nineteenth Century,” states: ‘Many of the more self- 
respecting of the new proletariat found in the Baptist or Wesleyan 
Chapel the opportunity for the development of talents and the gratifica- 
tion of instincts that were denied expression elsewhere.” Indeed, it is 
highly probable that here was being determined the predominantly theis- 
tic character of the British labor movement, as contrasted with the anti- 
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Christian nature of Continental Marxism, which had no such guidance 
or connection. 


Literary Societies and Libraries 


We pass now to the consideration of the numerous literary and gen- 
eral cultural organizations that arose in the latter part of the eighteenth 
and‘the first half of the nineteenth century, outgrowths apparently of 
the earlier Religious and Reformation Societies. The ordinary name 
was Athenaeum or Lyceum, but many other names are found, such as 
“The Literary and Philosophical Society (Newcastle, 1793 ; Portsmouth, 
1818), Institution for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge (Preston, 
1828), and soon. They provided libraries, reading rooms, and lectures ; 
classes for their large membership (costing usually about five shillings 
per year) with a wide offering are found in nearly all. 


The libraries demand a paragraph at least. The libraries provided by 
that great man, Dr. Bray, one of the founders of the S. P. C. K., do not 
come into consideration here, inasmuch as they were theological libraries 
for the poorer Anglican clergy. Doubtless, however, his work stimulat- 
ed greatly the general library development. As early as 1753, John 
Smith of Glasgow established a lending library charging one-half penny 
per volume. There were many popular subscription libraries, charging 
usually about five shillings per year. A Mr. Brown of Haddington in 
1818 developed an itinerating library from which grew several Me- 
chanics Institutions. A library became a common adjunct to the Sunday 
School in Great Britain as in America. Liverpool boasted a society of 
Sunday School teachers, called the Sunday School Institute, which had 
an excellent library. Mostly, however, the libraries grew up as essential 
features of virtually every Athenaeum, Lyceum, and Mechanics Insti- 
tution. In the case of the latter these were technical ; in the case of the 
former they were literary, historical, philosophical, and scientific. The 
annual membership fee of (usually five shillings) carried with it the 
privilege of using these libraries. 


The Mechanics Institutions 


We have referred from time to time to the Mechanics Institutions. 
Their ultimate origin is to be found in the spiritual forces of service 
on the one side, and eagerness for personality development on the other, 
which were unleashed in the Revivals. Dr. Yeaxlee thinks their im- 
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mediate ancestry is the Mutual Improvement Societies. Their actual 
history begins in Glasgow, 1796. Dr. John Anderson gave lectures on 
experimental physics to young working men in order that they might 
understand the basic principles of their crafts. Dr. George Birbeck 
took up the work in 1799 and was most successful. Birbeck went to 
London in 1804, and was instrumental in forming the first Mechanics 
Institution there. From these centers they spread rapidly, so that in 
1851, Dr. Hudson was able to describe in detail over 500. Their cus- 
tomary features were classes, lectures, and an artisans’ library. While 
it is doubtless true, as Naismith said in 1830, that many became “merely 
cheap reading clubs for the middle classes, and lectures for the most 
part merely for a pleasant evening’s amusement,” yet we would no 
longer be as contemptuous of these features as Naismith was. The fact 
is, however, that many more did a highly competent job of training 
workmen, and prepared large numbers for more advanced study. 
Since the close of the Great War, 1918, adult education in England 
has grown by leaps and bounds. Even during the war (July, 1917) a 
national committee had been set up, and in 1922, the President of the 
(national) Board of Education constituted a standing Adult Education 
Committee, “to promote the development of liberal education for adults 
and to secure co-operation among agencies.” The publications of this 
Committee, known as “Papers,” make a notable contribution to the 
literature of adult education. Paper number 7 lists the full-time study 
opportunities available for adults. Here belong the Labor Colleges, 
University Extension, Tutorial classes, and so on, which have made and 
and are making a real contribution to Adult Education. Paper number 
9 describes more than fifteen large organizing bodies offering less formal 
educational training. Here we find the Workers’ Education Association, 
founded 1903, identified with the name Albert Mansbridge; the Educa- 
tional Settlements Association, 1914; the National Industrial Alliance ; 
the Y. M. C. A., doing educational work officially since 1918, and un- 
officially for a long time previous; the National Adult School Union, 
1899; the National Federation of Women’s Institutes, which had a suc- 
cessful history in Canada before coming to England in 1915; the Co- 
operative Union’s educational department, 1885, though educational 
work had been carried on since the sixties; the Catholic Social Guild; 
the Y. W. C. A.; the Federation of Industrial Settlements ; the National 
Home Reading Union; the London Working Men’s College, 1854; the 
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Literary Institutes of the London County Council, 1919; Men’s Insti- 
tutes. 


Among all these varied groups thus signalized by government publica- 
tions, it is not a little cheering to find this note: “For one hundred and 
fifty years the Sunday school has flourished; it is attended today by a 
large number of men and women. There have been innumerable socie- 
ties attached to churches and chapels.” (Paper, number 9, 1927, par. 
133.) 


Adult Education in the United States 


Adult Education in the United States at the present time enrols 
more than 12,000,000 persons, and is accomplishing a wonderful task. 
Three books present the history and the present agencies and out- 
look so fully, and are so easily available, that we shall content ourselves 
with touching a few high spots and emphasizing some factors apt to be 
overlooked. These books, all published by the American Association 
for Adult Education, are: 


Cartwright and Rowden: Handbook of Adult Education in the 
ULS., 1934. 

Cartwright: Ten Years of Adult Education, 1935. 

Ely: Adult Education in Action, 1936. 


It may be true as Dr. Cartwright says that, “before the month of June, 
1924, the term ‘adult education’ was not in use in the U. S. A.,” but the 
thing itself has always been at home on American soil. The preaching 
of the colonial ministers was intended to be and was adult education, 
theological, moral, civic, political. There was, for example, a clergyman 
named Roger Williams, whose impassioned claim for soul liberty, the 
fountain head of all our liberties, along with his practical outworking 
of the same in the Providence colony, constitutes a type of adult educa- 
tion which changed things in his day, and is still a living influence. 
What in our day we would fain accomplish by the forum discussions 
was achieved in the seventeenth century by informal processes, and quite 
largely under clerical leadership. Already we have called attention to 
the influence of the Bristol (England) Adult Education enterprise upon 
American religious activity. For instance, there arose the Philadelphia 
Sunday and Adult School Union in 1817, to teach adults as well as chil- 
dren to read the Scriptures, and wherever the Sunday school went in 
the next decade there were always adults learning to read. Indeed 
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virtually all the earlier Sunday schools were founded with the purpose 
of overcoming elementary educational deficiencies, always of course 
with a view to personal religion. Incidentally, we call attention to the 
religious and educational values accruing to the thousands of teachers 
from the process. 


Adult Education in the American Churches 


As we noted in connection with the British Sunday Schools, senior 
and-Bible classes multiplied, so it was in America. A further develop- 
ment led to the young people’s societies of many sorts, devotional, mis- 
sionary, temperance. Teachers’ meetings, at first for the purpose of 
preparing the lesson to be taught on the following Sunday, soon became 
teacher-training groups, especially after 1860. These were the prelude 
to the leadership education enterprise, which for more than half a cen- 
tury has enrolled tens of thousand of adults annually. 

The growing interest of the churches in education, missions, temper- 
ance, and religious reading is reflected continuously from the days of 
William Carey. All theological schools, the vast majority of colleges, 
and scores of academies had a denominational background; they were 
founded not only in the sacrifices and prayers but in the intelligent in- 
terest of hundreds of churches and thousands of individuals. Great 
preachers like Horace Bushnell were staunch supporters of the free 
public school. Missionary societies have always been adult missionary 
education groups. Even at the present moment when missionary sup- 
port is said to be lagging, missionary books are published in quantities 
which make writers and publishers of books of general literature green 
with envy. Temperance education has for more than a century been 
felt to be a duty of the churches. They supported the temperance 
societies, and often had temperance societies of their own; indeed, whole 
denominations inserted a total abstinence pledge into the their Church 
Covenants and thereby became temperance societies. It is amazing how 
many adults shared in this. For instance, New York State in 1829 
had a thousand local temperance societies (not including churches), with 
approximately 100,000 members, and each society was a temperance 
education society. 


Education or Propaganda? 


Shall we condemn all this as mere propaganda, and therefore not en- 
titled to the name of education? To be sure, it was the propagation 
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of a faith, but a propaganda in the evil sense of the word, there is 
not a trace. Far from being selfish or self-interested, these activities 
have in, mind only the welfare of the individual, the home, the nation. 
Far from there being trickery, misinformation, concealment, or inten- 
tional fallacy, these activities move in the clear light of day. Neither 
is there any intention to “prevent, impede, or forestall an objective con- 
sideration of the facts involved;” rather, all these activities welcome 
objective consideration. Is it emotional? It assuredly is, as the promo- 
tion of any cause is emotional. But, as one eminent scholar puts it, 
“The element of emotionality has no integral place in a definition (of 
propaganda). A professor of political economy, retained by a power 
company, can propagandize against public ownership of utilities by 
sober, statistical appeal.” 

Moreover, the most competent leaders of the Progressive Education 
movement, men like Bode and Childs, who have campaigned strenuously 
against indoctrination, are thoroughly committed to the ideal that Ameri- 
can public schools are intended to produce intelligent and convinced 
believers in democracy as a way of life and of government. They do 
not accept for a moment the idea that our teachers shall be spineless 
persons with no convictions of their own. They insist, to be sure, that 
the method shall not be that of authoritarian imposition, but the goal to 
be attained is democratic Americanism. In view of this, it is difficult 
to see how any can deny to these activities of the Protestant churches 
the name of adult education. 

Another phase of adult education in the churches receives little or no 
recognition in the literature of the movement, namely, the active par- 
ticipation of the members of a democratically managed church. This 
would probably be truer of churches under five or six hundred mem- 
bers than of the large churches. But large churches are relatively few, 
and while they may excel in formal educational activities under paid 
leadership, they assuredly do not excel in the intelligent participation 
of the total membership in the control and execution of the program. 
Smaller churches, however, train their total membership through delib- 
eration, discussion, decision, and active sharing in the life of the church. 
For instance, in the church of some 500 members to which the writer 
belongs, more than one quarter of the membership at any given time 
is officially and actively identified with the management in some of its 
phases. The plan of rotating membership on board and committees, 
would run this percentage up to fifty, over a period of five years. This 
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is, however, merely the official aspect of the church’s life. Making al- 
lowance for children, aged persons, and invalids, the large majority of 
the members participate by working, discussing, voting, and other types 
of activity. To mention one item only, the annual every member finan- 
cial canvass is a liberal education of all the people in the what and why 
and how of the total church program.. In a recent campaign, seventy 
men, who had attended public and other preparation meetings, collected 
the pledges, and were ready to explain these matters to any who had not 
been able to attend the public deliberations. To be sure the Church has 
the regular classes, “schools,” religious and missionary reading, and so 
on, but surely an educational appraisal must not omit the active, intelli- 
gent sharing by adults in a broadly conceived church program. 

That which is true in a single church has always been true in a greater 
or less degree in all democratically managed churches. This sort of 
thing may not lend itself to statistics, but it promotes life in its fullest 
sense, and that is what is meant by education. 


The American Lyceum 


In order to suggest the continuous attempts at the more formal type 
of adult education throughout the nineteenth century, we select arbitrari- 
ly one movement of the first third of the century, and another of the 
last quarter. 

The American Lyceum was the child of Josiah Holbrook, a graduate 
of Yale, 1810.. He opened a Manual Labor School on his father’s 
farm in 1819, at the height of the Manual Labor Movement for ena- 
bling ambitious young men to earn their own education. Holbrook’s in- 
terest in geology led him to deliver popular lectures upon the subject, 
and he discovered an enthusiastic response. He organized at Milbury, 
Mass., 1826, a Lyceum, a society providing public lectures on various 
themes of human interest. The Lyceum idea spread rapidly. There 
was a County Lyceum at Worcester, Mass., 1827; a national organiza- 
tion, 1831. Between 1826 and 1845, more than 3000 were organized 
from Maine to Florida, and westward into Ohio. Lecturers of eminence 
spoke upon every subject in a college curriculum. The Lyceum afford- 
ed a platform for the promotion of great causes such as temperance, 
abolition, equality of women, elementary education, teacher-training, 
school libraries and museums. When the movement waned, it was in 
large measure because so many of the interests promoted had developed 
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into organizations of their own. For example, there were temperance 
societies, abolitionist groups, woman’s equality organizations, and the 
States had accepted education as a public function. 


Chautauqua 


The Chautauqua Institution began in 1872. About 1870, the Metho- 
dists acquired a tract of land on Chautauqua Lake, New York, for a 
camp-meeting site. Rev. John H. Vincent had been promoting training 
for Sunday school teachers since 1865, and along with Lewis Miller 
of Akron, Ohio, conceived the idea of an interdenominational summer 
school for the training of these teachers, at Chautauqua. The first 
gathering was held 1872. This annual school for the religious educa- 
tion of teachers has developed through the years into the Leadership 
Education movement of the Protestant Churches with tens of thousands 
of students annually, and a notable body of literature. Meantime, the 
program at Chautauqua developed in several other directions. Many of 
the greatest men of the nation have lectured to thousands from its plat- 
form; the great music of the world is rendered by accomplished artists, 
orchestras, and choirs; dramatic productions of the highest standard 
have been performed; summer courses with university credit have been 
offered for many years; conferences dealing with great moral and reli- 
gious enterprises have been welcomed ; indeed, one is at a loss to enumer- 
ate all of its many summer contributions. One of its outstanding further 
services has been the organization of great numbers of reading and 
study guilds, the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circles, throughout 
the nation, with a wide cultural interest, working with their own text- 
books, and enrolling women (mostly) by the tens of thousands. It would 
be difficult to exaggerate the influence of this religious-cultural irriga- 
tion scheme. Summer schools, conferences, and assemblies, mission 
study and other study and reading circles, correspondence schools of 
every grade, owe a great debt to the Chautauqua Institution. 

For a review of the multitudinous approaches to the problem of adult 
education, the reader is referred to Cartwright’s “Ten Years of Adult 
Education.” The list includes the activities of the Department of Agri- 
culture of the United States Government, which enrols over six million 
persons; the hundreds of University Extension courses; the Corre- 
spondence Schools, which it is asserted have an annual income greater 
than the tuition fees of all the colleges and universities combined; the 
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settlements, the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., the recreational as- 
sociations, drama clubs and little theaters, parent-teacher associations, 
libraries, museums, and forums, ard so on, The depression has em- 
phasized the necessity for the personal and vocational guidance of adults, 
their vocational education and re-education, education for leisure time 
occupations, and a host of other activities. All in all, the adult education 
movement has taken possession of the public mind to a remarkable 
degree. Between twelve and fourteen million adults are being served 
as never before, and the way opened up for their continuous education 
through life. 

Around the world the movement is spreading. In 1929, the World 
Association for Adult Education published their first International 
Handbook of Adult Education (London) reviewing its assured status 
in most of the nations of the earth. 

A succeeding article will discuss the causes leading to the present 
striking emphasis in the field and will suggest some of the more im- 
portant ways in which the church may avail herself more fully of this 
trend so closely in line with her age-long endeavor. 


THE PREACHER, A MAN OF WORDS * 


CHESTER JAY OXLEY 


HIs caption of “Alumni Orator” is something to be forgotten im- 

mediately, as belonging to an older order. It makes me feel out- 
and-out uneasy. To be accused of oratory in cultivated society is 
equivalent to a charge of moral turpitude. Nowadays orators are chart- 
ed on the graph in a zone somewhere between embezzlers and honest 
men. David Lloyd George, everywhere acknowledged as a speaker of 
parts, declared recently that there were no more abused words in the 
English language than the words “orator” and “eloquent.” This is a dan- 
gerous spot. Little wonder if I feel as uneasy as a criminal addressing 
a convention of detectives. 


Speaking of words, their use and abuse, have you noticed recent on- 
slaughts upon bad language habits? Little to worry about so long as 
the treatises remained as erudite as Ogden and Richard’s The Meaning 
of Meaning, lending dignity to academic shelves. Since its original pub- 
lication, the authors separately have written to elucidate their thesis 
and make clear what the meaning of The Meaning of Meaning was 
supposed to be. So far, experts agree, neither has made what could be 
called a glass-plate exhibit of their pioneer work. 


The implication of their semantic excursion struck nearer home when 
Stuart Chase gave us his Tyranny of Words. While Mr. Chase gives 
the minister and religion respectable deference, no preacher can read it 
without sensing a crisis for the man of words. We may conclude that 
we should give up the use of words which would undercut our profes- 
sional activity or better join the company of those who hail the revival 
of semantics. Semantics, being interpreted, means the science of mean- 
ing, the study of words as symbols, the use of words in their repre- 
sentative capacity. 

Under such sponsorship will semantics bite into the current mood in- 
cisively? We do not know. It takes time for thought to capture action. 
There is always a time-lag to be reckoned with. They left the manu- 
scripts of Aristotle for two hundred years in an attic. This winter the 
Tennessee legislature, for the second time, voted Darwin down. When 
will defenders of orthodoxy join in a cold pogrom against Einstein and 
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his Law of Relativity? When they understand its implications, a gen- 
eration or two hence. 

We have to ask, What do words say? Do they mean what they say? 
Do they mean more than they say? Do they ever mean less than they 
seem to say? What may happen to imposing word-systems and verbal 
structures subjected to the white light of semantic analysis? As readers 
of his book will recall, Stuart Chase invented a new game. He took sam- 
ples of editorials, congressional speeches, sermons, lectures, addresses 
(such as this one) and substituted “blah blah” for those words and 
phrases that had no well-defined object, idea or thought as a referent. 
This gay “blah blah” treatment turned out some spicy nonsense. Ab- 
stract words and words of high potential suffered worst. So many were 
suspects that it might seem that not one was passed over into camp ground 
wholly clean of original sin. 

The minister along with the teacher, the lawyer, and the publicist is 
most vulnerable to this “operational approach.”’ The meaning of a term 
is to be found out by watching what a man does with it not by listening 
to what he says about it. 

What is a man of words to do? Must he throw into the discard all 
words lacking a specific referent? Must he limit himself to matter-of- 
fact terms? Must he always be able to push an index finger at some- 
thing every time he opens his mouth? Must he sell his soul under the 
tyranny of semantics? ‘Too close attention to words creates a skeptical 
mood. Look at the simplest word long enough and it begins to look 
queer, or the onlooker begins to feel queer. He is not certain which is 
queer. He is ready to exclaim “Words, words, words! I know not 
what they mean.” 

Yet words carry meaning and value. We should hurry our efforts 
to understand words in their fresh and primary intention as means of 
communication, facilitating the exchange of thought, transmitting at- 
titudes, eliciting responses. 

Words function as designative and as evocative symbols. Speakers 
alternate. They employ words to impart information, pointing out 
things, objects, events: desk, chairs, auditors, convocation. They use 
words to communicate attitudes, to elicit certain desired responses: 
honor, justice, truth, “the rocket’s red glare.” The vocabulary of the 
scientist would be ideal, if it gave “the name and address of every event 
in the universe.” But langauge spills over these designative channels 
into more emotional usage. The human mind cannot afford to ignore 
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all that cannot be precisely formulated. “Speech is but broken lights 
upon the depths of the unspoken.” 

The Babel of language begins when the same word may be “for one 
person an exact symbol, for another an occasion for error, or for dream- 
ing, for new thought, for fruitful creation.” A single word may mean 
one thing in relation to business, another in relation to law and another 
in relation to religion and so on. Yet all the while these are the signals 
man uses in this important field of human relations. They weave a vast, 
complicated and interwoven skein of communication, covering the world. 

After sitting in on a discussion of a moot issue by a group of uni- 
versity professors, I felt greatly comforted for I learned that ministers 
were not the only sinners in using “bad” language. Those Doctors of 
Philosophy bogged down miserably for want of a word with an accepted 
meaning. They reminded one of ignorant armies that clash by night. 
They contended in the utmost good humor, but for want of a definition 
how many tragedies write themselves out to their bitter ending! 

An Anglican bishop of mathematical standing suggests that a most 
interesting lecture could be worked up on the subject: How to Define 
a Straight Line. Take the tip for your next interesting lecture. The 
bishop spots the fact that making a definition, any definition is full of 
hazards. Stout ships have fought for the right to define “the freedom 
of the seas.” The League of Nations has deliberated for years and 
never dared define “an aggressor nation.” Heavy volumes have laid 
down a barrage of verbal fireworks at some disputed passage held by 
an iota, that smallest letter of the Greek alphabet. Action, not reflection, 
defines a word. A definition is always ex post facto. The violent take 
the kingdom of the dictionary by force. 

Man likes his fighting words. Defined or undefined (the less defined 
the better) men will fight to uphold a banner with a superscription 
thereon. When they come up to the standard bearer, they often discover 
that the symbols are undecipherable or else totally irrelevant to the im- 
mediate struggle. 

Our eyes are still misty with confusion and souls discomfited over once 
brave banners beautifully inscribed: To Make the World Safe for 
Democracy. A War to End War. Banners that betray courage and 
mock wisdom, yet displayed so well along the ramparts we watched 
while armies waged bloody battle over some very sordid booty on 
levels far below those flag-fluttering bastions. In war, words are con- 
scripted into the mechanized units of deceit. Once more we are en- 
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tangled in a blazing war of rival ideologies. Once more dictators, prime | 
ministers and presidents stage periodically verbal sideshows to divert 
attention of their peoples from what is going on in the main tent. In 
their guile, they are like medicine fakirs who sell bottles of innocuous 
eye-wash or poisonous potions by talking engagingly about the doctrines 
printed on the wrapper. 

In the war of ideologies, our people may place their sympathies with 
one side against the other but not for a single moment should we here 
in America deceive ourselves by thinking that these alliances turn main- 
ly upon the hinge of ideological differences. It is not the issue between 
democracy and totalitarianism. It cuts across considerations of im- 
perialism, of dominance of world markets, of territorial possessions and 
national aggrandizement. Let us not be waylaid by an ambuscade of 
words. 


Words are symbols. Any analysis of propaganda must start with 
this basic idea that a symbol means what men agree it shall mean. A 
symbol refers to what is in the speaker’s head, granting he has some- 
thing in his head to refer to. Language originates in a community of ac- 
tion, a community of tolerable agreement. A symbol carries a specific 
meaning within this community, within a given frame of reference, 
within a consistent structure of thought, within a constellation of related 
meanings. Words are, therefore, servants of the high art of com- 
munication, i. e. of making things common, generally understood. 

Words match experiences. A nation’s history is mirrored in a na- 
tion’s speech. Seafaring men created sea terms which are readily adopt- 
ed by other seafaring people. Begotten of similar experiences, these 
words “are like sea shells; they have their voices and are full of old 
echoes.” 

Some words are fickle, changeable and hard to focus. “The proper 
meaning of a word is never something on which the word is perched like 
a gull on a stone; it is something over which a word hovers like a gull 
over a ship’s stern.” We cannot maintain static meanings in dynamic 
situations. The meanings get eaten up in the course of events. The 
dictionary, contrary to common thought, is about the last place to look 
for the accurate meaning of a word. Look at its context. See it in ac- 
tion. Words change as they move from context to context. That is one 
reason why the great Oxford Dictionary dates examples of definitions. 

Words change as the community of experience changes. The word 
“Christian” once made the Roman livid with rage but today it leaves all 
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but Russians inert. We have given it a lack-luster coloring. The word 
“socialist” suspect here is highly regarded in France and incorporated by 
Hitler in his party name. “Republican” has served here to signify the 
acme of conservative propriety but was detested in the days of the 
French Revolution as it is nowadays in Spain. In Collier’s William 
Allen White took his old friends, Mr. Ickes and Mr. Gannett to task 
for butting each other’s heads in their radio debate over “the freedom 
of the press.” Their quarrel, he felt, arose largely upon a confusion of 
terms and he went on to point out the shifts in meaning during one hun- 
dred and fifty years since the original guarantee was given, both as to 
“freedom” and as to “the press.” Mr. White declared the machine age 
has re-defined nearly everything in this world. 

Old words are the best words. The old words pilot us “while we sail 
a changeful sea through halcyon days and storm.” Ancient in origin, 
they derive from elemental actions, carry elemental meanings that are 
charged with those sustaining emotions without which religion cannot 
be effectively communicated. Mulling over this idea, I was a bit sur- 
prised to have Dr. Wieman bring me much aid and comfort. In his mind- 
changes of the last decade, he discovers that he now uses the traditional 
Christian symbols more than ten years ago. Cleared of ambiguities, su- 
perficialities and superstitions, he finds they possess a depth and scope of 
meaning no other words can convey, because the same history that made 
them has made us too. There are deeps in us generated by the past cen- 
turies which can only be quickened by these words which likewise reach 
back into the past. The old words stir the springs of devotion. A poignant 
personal experience initiated him into the fuller meaning of words. He 
followed the path Plutarch followed, centuries gone. Plutarch said “It 
was not so much by means of words that I came to a complete under- 
standing of things as that from things I somehow had an experience 
which enabled me to follow the meaning of words.” 

Words can wield a most conservative force. The fundamentalist is 
often under the sway of the occult in words. He longs to hear the 
religiously powerful expressions to which he has been positively con- 
ditioned. He knows, or thinks he knows, that these very words have 
potency to make truth to march and right to sing. Theological debates 
are usually concluded by subsidence, no verdict being rendered. The 
spectators grow weary and start home or else hear the alarm of battle 
in a fresh sector and are off to new wars. The combatants also lose 
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interest, fraternize and walk off the field. If the old issue was a real 
issue, men will come back to it.but the men will not be the same men 
and the issue will not be quite the Same contention. Men do not refute 
their theological fathers. They simply bid them goodbye. 


Old words may be fossil words. Our ideas and concepts may go 
to sleep, it is said, or may even die without our knowing. Because we 
can recall the words, we imagine the thoughts they clothed live on. 
These are our carapace words: carapace, because the shell alone survives 
the once alive crustacean. Despite the loss of living tissue, the carapace 
terms do not let us forget. Of symbols, quick and dead, these are all 
but dead. We may repeat them grimly but “through them the blood 
of life has ceased to flow.” 


Social upheavals do something to words. Since language is the liv- 
ing expression of the mind and spirit of those who use it, words are 
constantly losing and gaining meaning. One needs only consult a lexi- 
con, passing up the Wall Street Journal, to tell that aviation is a young and 
fast-growing industry for it has a fluid vocabulary. Listen to the radio 
and hear our language growing. In epochs of rapid and revolutionary 
changes in the political, economic and social world, we may anticipate 
that our word structures will also feel the shocks and here and there 
be fractured by them. The full measure of our sad mental and moral 
confusion today will not be sensed apart from a widespread depreciation 
and falsification of words. The minister should be cautioned as to the 
source of this uncertainty in the region of speech for he is a word man. 
The current practice advises that a man should not let his verbs know 
what his adverbs are doing. To be intelligible is to be found out. 

Who would ever look to the Preface of Webster’s Dictionary for 
exciting reading? or for any reading at all? The editors point out 
that the climactic reason for a new edition was the World War: 
“Above all, the far-reaching effect of the World War on practically 
every field of thought and action.” It made new words, changed the 
meanings of old words, made other words obsolete. 

During such abrupt and violent cataclysms in human life, behavior 
patterns are broken up under the stress of these terrific pressures. It 
is difficult to conceive to what extent happenings since the World War, 
involving hunger and frustrations, anger and unrest, have thrust aside 
ordinary conventions. Actions swirl wildly and unpredictably. The dykes 
of culture give way before these strange and uncontrolled drives. These 
unleashed and undisciplined energies outrun the older patterns. The 
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old words are not flexible enough to express the new meanings. They 
are used but they do not have the old meanings. The sense is lost, for 
the context is alien. Words cannot keep pace with these lightning-like 
transitions and our language habits are consequently confused. 

As men of action, dictators cherish an inward and absolute contempt 
for words. What are words, they ask, but toys and sweetmeats for 
growing babes who call themselves men? These tyrants leave us fine 
words to vocalize but steal away the things they stood for. At no 
period in the world’s history, so Aldous Huxley records his impres- 
sions, has organized lying been practiced so shamelessly, so efficiently or 
on so wide a scale as by the political and economic dictators of the pres- 
ent century. So we have legerdemain in government fortified by 
legerdemain in morals fortified by legerdemain in words. 

It is not wholly new in history. After the Peloponnesian War, the 
verbal machinery got so out of gear that Thucydides despaired that it 
could ever be repaired for use. How modern his observation sounds: 
“The meaning of words no longer had the same relation to things but 
was changed by men as they thought proper” i. e., proper to their ad- 
vantage. The Greeks who are supposed to have had a word for it, 
failed to name this landslide of old meanings, that left no solid footing 
for faithful men. 

Recently, Premier Daladier commented on the fact that “in the re- 
cent disorders of the world new definitions of life are proposed to 
anguished peoples to cover the oldest practices and the oldest expedients. 
Servitude is called liberty. Submission is called voluntary adhesion. 
Despair is called pride in living. Destruction of human values is called 
progress. The desire to make safety for men is pretended when they 
are being led to ruin.” Rauschenbusch warned against the use of sound 
words as labels for shoddy goods. Words vibrate on short waves and 
long waves but what boots it if they have no accepted meaning on any 
fixed frequency? If words get so scrambled that nothing authentic 
comes through, one might as well be the deaf spectator on the back row. 

Deeply concerned and profoundly chagrined over what has happened 
to his tools, the preacher will go on using words with what skill he can 
acquire and with what power he may command. For “to believe in 
human speech . . . is as indispensable to human beings as to trust 
the solidity of the soil.” 

One basic weakness of our era is that it has gone so largely verbal. 
Our cities are covered with gigantic writing; the nights are peopled 
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with words of fire; innumerable printed sheets are hurled at us every 
morning; the world’s voices pulsate through our loud speakers and 
race with our racing autos; never So many books to cast an eye over. 
This debauch, in the opinion of the French critic, Paul Valéry, leaves our 
verbal sensibilities brutalized and blunted. Advertising first inflated and 
then annihilated the power of superlatives. Thus we have become the 
prey to all the contradictions and all the discords that tear the tissue of 
modern speech. Before this hurricane of words, our minds are flattened 
into conformity to prescribed patterns. 


I do not desire to worry the point but to my mind this collapse of 
words with accepted meanings reveals a crisis of confidence, a crisis 
in fundamental conceptions, a crisis in human relations. The binding 
tissue of words has, for our time, lost its power to bind. This is not 
good but as word-users we should be acquainted with the fact for it im- 
pinges on our ministry. 

We are the victims of autocratic slogans and thinking dominated by 
hypnotic nomenclature. We feed on the jargon of the time. We have 
a vocabulary for everything and exact ideas about nothing, as T. S. 
Eliot observed. We seize upon some word torn from the context 
of an upstart science and bandy it about, failing to see its utter mean- 
inglessness. Once astride such a word we ride gaily off in all directions. 
We need to stand up unbulldozeable before words no matter how sono- 
rous and oft-repeated. 


Fashions dictate thinking as well as facts. We should make the most 
of intellectual fashions. But be not their stupid puppets. “What do 
they mean by ideology?” asked a sweet, young freshman. “Oh, it’s 
only one of the catchwords of the day” the wise senior told her, ““Every- 
thing’s a part of some ideology just now.” 

To three words, yea, to four, the preacher may rightly be sensitive: 
to Democracy; to Time; to God; and to the Church. 

First, Democracy. It is a cover-all word that tempts to much sinning. 
Just now we are being told that democrary is the political expression of 
Christianity ; that democracy and religion, for all practical purposes, are 
identical: a fight for one is a fight for the other. What do we mean? 
What does anybody mean? What is religion? What is government? 
Is there any political blueprint discernible on the pages of the New 
Testament? Did saving the world for democracy twenty years ago do 
anything to save the world for religion? Will a Holy War advance re- 
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ligion or riddle it? Will a Holy War promote good faith or scuttle it? 
Will a Holy War dignify democracy or dynamite it? 

In these halls, it ought to come clear that civilization in its higher 
reaches is organized on the basis of peace. James Hilton who wrote 
his grateful tribute to his teacher in “Goodbye Mr. Chips” phrasing 
what we all come to feel about our teachers who will not let us forget, 
penned for The Atlantic “What Mr. Chips Taught Me.” The lesson 
I remember went this way: ‘There can be no wars to end war for all 
wars begin others wars. There can be no war to save democracy for 
all wars destroy democracy. There could have been a peace to save 
what was left of democracy but that chance came and went in 1919— 
the saddest year in all the martyrdom of man.” 

Second, “And Tell of Time.’ Novelists and dramatists who, as a 
rule, think ahead of their day are busy with it. I heard J. B. Priestly 
lecture by the hour exploring the new-old conception of Time, that gets 
chummy with relativity and a fourth dimension. Priestly grew en- 
thusiastic as he illustrated by the use of curves, straight lines, angles 
and other geometrical figures what it was all about. The idea was so 
magnified in his mind that he could derive from it a belief in God and 
faith in immortality. Thornton Wilder comes to it in the third and 
closing act of his beautiful and moving drama “Our Town.” Thomas 
Mann handles it on big and boldly planned canvas in his trilogy “Joseph 
and His Brothers.” 

Third, God. If we have been guilty of domesticating God for our 
own comfort, Karl Barth has rudely disturbed our complacency. He 
confronts this generation with a God who is “Wholly Other,” and 
separates man from his God with a well-nigh uncrossable abyss. But 
has he thought too meanly of man? There must be something in man 
for God to speak to, else God speaks in vain. On the other hand, and 
more seriously, have we reduced God to a conglomerate of attributes, 
cellophane-wrapped concepts? Perhaps the ancient intuition was right 
that man should never speak the name of his God. Reducing God to 
words, we go on to imprison him in these congealing categories and so 
misunderstand him. 

Let us salute Barth for “his glorious pronouncing of the word God, 
so that it turns again into fire.” God is Spirit; God is Love; God is 
Light whose shining made radiant the face of Jesus Christ and men 
heard the glory of angels singing. 
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And whosoever in his heart has heard 
That music, all his life will toil to say 
The passion of it. “But there is no word. 
No words are made for it— 


Yet a Voice from out the eternal haunts the hurrying hours we live. 


Fourth, the Church. Ecumenical delegates should be students of 
semantics. They will be compelled to consider words as energy-con- 
densers, heavily weighted through long historical associations. The 
breaking of silence may mean the beginning of fellowship to be consum- 
mated in the breaking of bread, or the breaking of silence may mean the 
end of understanding. In the province of religion we are not ad- 
vocating what some claim as the semantic ideal that words should be 
freed of all emotional ballast. But in church circles, it should be made 
clear from the beginning that many of our words carry a maximum 
profusion of weighting. Some religious terms are so highly charged 
and combative that they become too hot to handle. They need to be 
called out of the game like hot-headed players to sit on the side lines and 
cool off. In dealing with the Church, its sacraments, ordinations and 
creeds, certain frictional words will have to be moved over into quieter 
areas of thought and objectivity, if church unity is to get forward and 
religious horizons be widened. 


We shall always be coming back to the chosen words. Most beloved 
and most potent, as Henry Van Dyke phrased it, the chosen words are 
like bells with overtones and undertones; great bells whose roar throbs 
far over sea and shore; loud bells that fiercely sound their tocsin above 
sleeping cities; mournful bells that toll human sorrow; soft bells that 
ring the angelus of rest for weary hearts. A perfect carillon of bells! 
Poetic language derives its power from the golden aura of words, their 
tone and color and grace. A great day dawned when “the bards dis- 
covered they could beat words into rhythm, heroic words, heartening 
words, recitative of old valor, the challenge to new daring or a magic to 
build a world of high desire beyond the forest or the sunset.” 

Words! we shall glory in them. Let them call forth noble deeds to 
match their brilliance and give to man’s far prospect a habitation in a 
name. Puzzled by them, we shall go on using them. These words “by 
which we confuse confusion . . . words by which we cut a long 
story short; words by which, far likelier, we stretch a short story long 

a Lodore of words, Life and Roget’s Thesaurus arm in arm.” 
Samuel Johnson may have made his dictionary by main force and awk- 
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wardness but he was sustained through all the drudgery it involved by 
the conviction that while “words are the daughters of earth, the things 
they stand for are the sons of heaven.” Through the intermediary of 
speech, things get translated from the shadowy limbo of the possible on 
to the footlit stage of the actual. Some things never do get so trans- 
lated. 


The song that I came to sing 
Remains unsung to this day. 


To the disciplined imagination of Gaius Glenn Atkins, “words are 

like ships setting out across uncharted seas, carrying cargoes of meaning. 

Once launched and freighted, a word is subject to many hazards. 

It may be good for only a little coastwise trade, a cautious craft laden 

with some little perishable meaning, unfit for high adventure. Other 
words are fit 


To sail beyond the sunset and the baths 
Of all western stars 


through their rightness for some enduring need of life and no gulf 
ever washes them down. Messiah is a word like that. . . . For 
words like poets 


: are the movers and shakers 
Of the world forever it seems.” 


One can be too much the word merchant ever to bring anything to 
pass. Bunyan saw that Talkative’s house was “as empty of religion as 
the white of an egg is of savour.”’ In the Day of Judgment, one may 
keenly regret if he has been a spendthrift with his tongue. If we must 
then give account for every idle, pointless word we have spoken, there 
are bound to be some rather lengthy explanations. An artist who works 
in words, plays with words, feels the charm of words, scarcely knows 
which to admire, their aching emptiness, or their appalling power. 


Their aching emptiness: always aware of something within the liv- 
ing act of perception that twinkles and glimmers and will not be caught ; 
“the sad incompetence of words.” Saying the unsayable is like trying 
to put the flower show on the radio. A few words but what is to be 
done with all the mounting beauty and color and fragrance the micro- 
phone cannot pick up? 

On all sides we suspect further meanings, glimpse circles beyond 
circles of intention and the reach of the actual phrase. Eye hath not 
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seen, no hand has painted it; ear hath not heard, lips have not spoken 
the things which God hath ready for those who love him. 

Jesus warned of the emptiness of words and the resort to the occult 
manipulation of them in verbal ecstasies on the busy corners of busy 
streets. “When you pray, do not repeat empty phrases as the pagans 
do for they imagine they will be heard if they use words enough.” 
That were a vain dependence on words. 

Some confuse the hollow echo of emptiness with the thunder of 
power. How stupid for anyone to think that the world of things be- 
haves as he makes his words behave. It is not that sort of a world. 
The ultimate insincerity arises from handling feeling in an attempt to 
make reality say, not what it wants to say, but what we want to hear it 
say. All feeling has an exaltation which seems to make it superior to 
facts. Ignorance untethered by fact and with a good emotional take- 
off can rise swiftly to a Coughlinesque stratosphere. But things are 
not cured in this tough world, as in an old Lapland myth, by singing of 
their causes. 


Their appalling power: St. Paul baptized deep in God’s love was able 
to shove hot words together that fused at a touch. In his psychograph 
on Dwight L. Moody, Gamaliel Bradford noted that words were prac- 
tically the only weapons in his arsenal and marveled at the power of 
those diminutive puffs of breath, those airy vibrations, power which lay 
sometimes in the vast suggestion of thought they carried but sometimes, 
alas, in the mere intonation, the music, the resonance of the voice that 
put them forth. Only let the right word be said, for words fitly spoken 
are as apples of gold in pitchers of silver. 

Jesus came speaking the happy words and men gave him a surprised 
entrance into their long locked lives, making a home for him in the 
secrecies and sanctuaries of the soul. We are his men who believe that 
it is better to be counted among the persuasive voices of earth than to 
belong to the coercive world’s harsh compulsions. He was the Word 
made flesh and as he spoke the miracle was wrought and the flesh be- 
came words within the reach of human calculation. In the Hebraic 
sense, his words are spirit and they are life. He is “Deity’s eternal 
alphabet, from eternity to eternity His Alpha, from eternity to eternity 
His Omega.” In the home-town synagogue at Nazareth, the villagers 
could see a word fulfilled before their eyes as he read from the scroll 
of Isaiah for the spirit of the Lord was upon him. Amazed crowds 
heard winning words of grace fall from his lips words weighted not with 
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the dogmatism of authority but with the authority of discovery. No 
man ever so spake. “Which is easier to say, Thy sins be forgiven thee, 
or to say, Arise and walk?” There were no easy words for Jesus. 
Even yet all there is of weariness and disappointment, of suffering and 
doubt, in all men stretches out for some small share in that love that 
bade the labor-laden “Come unto me.” 

Fellow alumni and students for the ministry, my gifted comrades, 
what grand words he has given us to proclaim. ‘And he said unto 
everyone, If anyone will come after me, let him deny himself and take 
up his cross daily and follow me.” “Unto everyone, if anyone’’—what 
words of particular inclusiveness! We leave the last word for him to 
say. “When they could not fasten on what he said, they said nothing 
more.” The ultimate word is for him to speak. 

In the midst of many words, some offering ought to be made as a 
sacrifice to silence. “He who possesses the words of Jesus” said Ig- 
natius, “is truly able also to hear His very silence.” “He affects more 
by His silence than others by all their talking.”’ His words left silent 
spaces all around in them in which the soul may grow. He was the 
Word in words. 

In a concluding moment, let us recall him speaking. His words come 
down to us vital and vascular, if you cut them they bleed. 


“Everyone that heareth these words of mine and doeth them 
shall be likened unto a wise man, who built his house upon the rock: 
and the rains descended and the floods came and the winds blew 
and beat upon the house and it fell not: for it was founded upon 
the rock ; and everyone that heareth these words of mine and doeth 
them not shall be likened unto a foolish man who built his house 
upon the sand: and the rains descended and the floods came and 
the winds blew and smote upon that house and it fell: and great 
was the fall thereof.” 


When Jesus had finished these sayings, the multitudes were astonished 
and in the solemn hush of their joy they poured a silence round those 
words as if to hold them forever in a frame. 


